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Letter from the Chairman of the Scottish Advisory Council on Child Care to the 
Secretary of State for Scotland ^ 



2nd July, 1963. 



Scottish Advisory Council on Child Care 

The Council have recently become increasingly concerned about the staffing 
of local authority children departments. The impression formed during our 
consideration of remand homes and prevention of neglect was that although a 
great deal of valuable work was being done, the children departments were 
hampered by inadequate numbers of staff, by lack of trained recruits and of 
suitable training facilities and by certain working conditions. The Council 
thought it right to examine with some urgency the reasons for current staffing 
difficulties and to try to suggest how they might be overcome. The results of 
this examination are set out in the enclosed Report, which I now have pleasure 
in submitting for. your consideration. 

Most of the detailed work behind tliis Report was done by a small group of 
members of the Council, consisting of Mr. D. A. Aitken, Mr. R. Brough, 
Miss V. Hiddleston and Mr. D. H. Millar, with myself in the chair. The Report 
is, however, submitted to you by the whole Council. 

We have tried to make it clear in the Report that we have been concerned 
not to underestimate the good work now being done in child care in Scotland, 
nor to under-value the progress made since 1948, but only to try to point the 
ways in which good work can be improved and progress accelerated or at least 
maintained. I should also say that we are conscious that a number of matters 
merit fuller study than we have been able to give them in this Report. We 
believe, however, that improvements in staffing arrangements are urgently 
required, and we think it right to suggest at least some of them now. 

I hope you will find the Report helpful and will feel able to commend it to 
the local authorities. 

ELLIOT OF HARWOOD 

Chairman. 



The Rt. Hon. MICHAEL NOBLE, m.p.. 
Secretary of State for Scotland, 

St. Andrew’s House, 

Edinburgh, 1. 
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Staffing of Local Authority Children’s Departments 
REPORT 

To the Rt. Hon. MICHAEL NOBLE, m.p., 

Secretary of State for Scotland. 



Sm, 



INTRODUCTION 



1. In the last three years we have considered and submitted Reports on the 
Role of Voluntary Homes (1), Remand Homes (2), and the Prevention of 
Neglect of Children (3). During our studies of remand homes and prevention of 
neglect we considered, and mentioned in our reports, the staffing of the services 
which are, or are likely to be, concerned with these branches of child care work. 
Our inquiries left us with the impression that the staffing of the local authority 
child care service as a whole would merit further study. Although we were not 
directed by the Secretary of State to consider this subject, we believe that the 
results of our study might be of some assistance in considering the general 
operation of the service, and in particular the ways in which it might be devel- 
oped to facilitate the discharge by the local authorities of the additional functions 
likely to be placed on them if and when the Children and Young Persons Bill 
now before Parliament becomes law. We set out the results in this Report. 

2. Our starting point in this study was, of course, the local authority child 
care service as it is now. Inevitably we comment from time to time in this 
Report on the efficiency of the service and of the ways in which it is operated 
and managed by the local authorities. We wish to make it clear at the outset 
that our comments are made in the hope that they might help those responsible 
for children in need of care. We are fully conscious of the great advances which 
have been made since 1948 in this work. Much that is now done is of the greatest 
value, and our only concern is to seek improvement in a service which, however 
comprehensive and effective it might be at any point in time, is likely always 
to fall short of what the community, and above all its own workers, would like 
it to achieve. The present staff are doing a great amount of skilful and devoted 
work, and nothing said in this Report should be interpreted as undervaluing it. 
Again, in considering the ways in which the service is organised and managed, 
we have no wish to interfere in the responsibihty of the local authorities, but 
we hope that our comments might help them to discharge their responsibilities 
more efficiently and therefore more satisfactorily. 



STAFFING OF CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENTS 

3. Comment on the staffing of children’s departments must be based upon an 
understanding of the nature of the work the staffs have to do. It may be useful 
to set out briefly what we have found in trying to achieve this understanding. 

(1) Available from Scottish Education Department. 

(2) Cmnd. 1588. H.M.S.O. Price Is. 6d- 

(3) Cmnd, 1966. H.M.S.O. Price Is. 6d. 
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Nature of child care work 

4. We started by considering the work of the child care officer. This officer 
must be fully conversant with the nature of the problems and difficulties faced 
by parents and children, with the best methods of giving them the help they 
need, and with the many aspects of the law which relate to this work. Working 
under the supervision of the children’s officer, he receives children into care, 
plays a large part in deciding the arrangements made for them, and visits them 
more often than anyone else does. A descriptive summary of the ordinary work 
of a child care officer has been prepared by Miss Vera Hiddleston, who is a 
member of the Council, and is set out at Appendix A. It suggests in an undra- 
matic way the heavy demands of this work on the individual officer. Many of 
the situations with which he has to deal happen in the evening or even during 
the night, after he has done a normal day’s work, and make heavy demands on 
his time and physical endurance. His work concentrates much of his attention 
on human failure and distress, social incompetence and squalor, and he cannot 
help to alleviate these conditions without understanding of their causes and 
sympathy with those affected. To achieve this understanding and sympathy 
while preserving the personal detachment essential to his task calls for great 
emotional strength and stability. We believe that the child care officer’s work 
makes unusually heavy demands at once on the time and on the mental, physical 
and emotional resources of the individual worker. 

5. The children’s officer carries all the responsibilities of the child care 
officer, and in small departments he often shares them. In addition he has the 
duties of organising and supervising the work of his department and of informing 
and advising the children’s committee of the local authority on their functions 
and on the policies and methods by which they can best be discharged. The 
responsibilities of the children’s officer are set out in more detail at Appendix B. 
In order to discharge these responsibilities the children’s officer must have all 
the capacities of the child care officer plus the skills and experience required 
by his supervisory and administrative responsibilities. It also follows that the 
demands on time and personal resources are even greater for him than for the 
child care officer. 

6. The staff of the local authority children’s homes must also be considered. 
These homes provide for groups of children ranging in numbers from the 
family-type home for 6-10 children up to some larger homes for 50 or more. The 
houseparents and matrons of these homes are responsible for the continuous 
care of the children entrusted to them. For this task devotion to children is 
clearly essential, but it is not by itself enough. Residential child care workers 
must have the knowledge, skills and patience necessary to understand and help 
the children. They also need adequate experience and suitable training. 

7. Bearing in mind the qualities and abihties we have outlined we are con- 
vinced that child care work at any level can be properly and successfully done 
only by people who, whatever their age, are mature and possessed of wide 
human sympathies and personal aptitude for the work. The work offers scope 
for people of a wide range of intellectual ability, but few can tackle it success- 
fully without physical and emotional stamina. 

8. It seems to us evident from the nature of child care work that there is a 
most valuable contribution to be made by men. We are convinced that the 
influence and example of men is essential in all aspects of the bringing-up of 
children, especially of those deprived of a satisfactory home life of their own. 
Most of the men among the present staff have been in the child care service for 
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a comparatively long time and are now in senior positions. There is a real risk 
that male influence will soon be far too weak because few men are entering this 
work. Qose attention should therefore be paid to the need to achieve and 
maintain a reasonable balance between numbers of men and women in the staff 
of the service as a whole and also in individual departments. 

9. There is one other group of people who could, in our view, make a great 
contribution to child care. Women who have had considerable experience of 
ordinary life and particularly of successfully bringing-up their own children, 
and who also have suitable personal qualities, seem to us to be in a peculiarly 
advantageous position, given appropriate training, to understand and help to 
solve the problems of children whose own parents cannot care for them. Yet 
very few such women are now employed by children’s departments, and most 
female child care officers leave the service when they marry. We realise that the 
employment of these women would involve difflculties often due to the commit- 
ments they have to their own families, but we think that such difficulties— mostly 
those of organising part-time work— can usually be overcome if the advantages 
to the service of overcoming them are attractive enough. There can be no doubt 
that the advantages in this case would be great, and we strongly urge that all 
concerned should make a real effort to achieve them. 

Numbers of Field Staff 

10. In April, 1963, the total numbers of full-time child care posts* in the 
children’s departments in Scotland were 



In addition, a number of local authorities carried out part of their child care 
work through the services of officers who also had other duties. At the same 
date, the number of these part-time officers concerned was 41, and we have been 
advised that on average about half of their time is devoted to child care. 

11. To judge with precision the adequacy of this total number of staff or of 
the staff of individual departments would require more detailed examination 
than we have been able to make. It has, however, been suggested to us that in 
some areas at least the present staff are over-loaded. Our own observations and 
experience leave us in no doubt that this suggestion is well-founded. The effects 
of over-loading are not all obvious. The immediate effect is that the staff cannot, 
whatever their efforts, do all their work properly; and as overwork reduces 
efficiency, performance tends to deteriorate with time. It must be recognised 
that in child care, because the personal resources of the worker are continuously 
being taxed, undue pressure on the worker has ari effect which is likely to be 
more marked than in work involving only physical and mental effort. His 
ability to comprehend the mainly emotional difficulties of the children may be 
impaired, but whether or not that happens the satisfaction he gains from his 
work is almost certain to be reduced. For this reason, able professional workers 
are often reluctant to join any department where pressure of work is known or 
believed to be too high. 

*Of the total of 134 posts, 5 were at that date vacant and some of these had been vacant for several months. 

tlncluding 16 Depute Children’s Officers and 4 Senior CliUd Care Officers. 



Children’s Officers . 
Child Care Officers f 



37 

97 



Total 



134 



B 
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12. We doubt whether all local authorities have given enough attention to 
this aspect of the work of their children’s departments. In child care, as in 
other work, adequate stafSng is unlikely to be wasteful. In some areas it is 
possible that the employment of more staff cotild lead to the successful boarding- 
out of a higher proportion of the children in care. In general, boarding-out is 
better for the children and costs less than their maintenance in children’s homes. 
Again, greater attention to preventive work should reduce the numbers of 
children maintained in care. In each case, the employment of additional staff 
might lead to economies which would offset, at least in part, the additional 
salaries incurred by the local authority. 

13. It is, of course, easier to adovcate adequate staffing than to define it. 
Attempts to define it are usually based on assessment of an optimum “ case 
load ” — the number of cases which one worker can be expected to deal with 
effectively. We have considered whether a staffing formula can be worked out 
in this way. 



Case loads 

14. The main considerations affecting the determination of case loads have 
been summarised by Miss Vera Hiddleston and are set out in Appendix C. We 
considered this matter in some detail because we know it is of special interest 
both to professional child care staff and to local authorities. The staff and their 
employers would be helped if the complement appropriate to a given depart- 
ment could be determined by a simple method which both could regard as 
accurate and fair. From Appendix C we are, however, obliged to conclude that 
the wide variations in the characteristics and needs of different areas, and in the 
administrative policies of local authorities, make this impracticable. We cannot 
therefore provide a formula from which the staff complement required in a 
given area can be determined. Each local authority must work out its own staff 
complement as part of the task of management of its children’s department. 



Residential Staff 

15. Guidance on staffing ratios in homes is already available* to local 
authorities and others concerned. For this reason we saw no need to consider 
the staffing of homes in detail. The greatest difficulty here is in recruiting a 
sufficient number of suitable staff. This difficulty might be reduced if the salaries 
and conditions of the work were made more attractive. Salaries are dealt with 
later in this Report. Conditions could well be improved in various ways. An 
effort should be made to recruit more married couples to this work, by providing 
the necessary Uving accommodation and opportunities for husbands to partici- 
pate in the life of the homes. Again, we would like to stress the importance of 
making satisfactory arrangements to ensure that all residential staff have 
enough time off duty to pursue their personal interests and to refresh themselves 
in contacts with the world outside the homes. This can be done only by providing 
enough staff to ensure that all members of staff can have a reasonable amount 
of leisure at suitable times. We know that this is not always easy to do. It must 
be done, however, to enable the staff to help the children to establish and 
maintain the relationship with life and people outside the homes to which they 
have a right and of which they have a great need. We hope therefore that loeal 
authorities will keep this matter continuously in mind. 

•Report of the Homes Committee of tlie Scottish Advisory Couacil on Child Care. H.M.S.O. Price 9d. 
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Developments in child care 

16. Since the establishment in 1948 of the child care service in its present 
form, the service has been in continuous development. Recognition of some of 
the basic problems has become more confident and more accurate, improved 
methods of solving them have been introduced, and better ways have been found 
of using older methods. We have no doubt that this development should and 
will continue. It can best do so, in desirable directions, only if the people 
providing the service have some time to think, to take frequent stock of their 
ideas and practices, and to exchange their thoughts and experience with those 
working in academic fields and in allied kinds of social work. Staff must also 
have time to ensure, by attending training courses, by private study and in other 
appropriate ways, that their knowledge and methods reflect and benefit from the 
experience of other workers. It must also be recognised that the training of 
recruits to child care work cannot be carried on without the contribution of 
serving officers. Excessive pressure of day to day work can only impede these 
desirable developments and it follows that adequate staff complements are as 
essential to the healthy development of the service as to the efficiency of its 
current operations. 

17. The additional duty and powers likely to be conferred on local authorities 
by the Children and Young Persons Bill may make it necessary for local 
authorities to review the work of their children’s departments, and no doubt 
that of other departments, in order to find the best ways of discharging the new 
functions. We hope that in doing so the local authorities will give thought to 
what is said in the foregoing paragraphs before deciding their future staff 
complements. 

18. By concentrating in this section of our Report on numbers of staff we do 
not wish to imply that the solutions of any of the problems of children’s depart- 
ments can be found in numbers of staff alone. It is implicit in all we have said 
that the staff must be suitable for the work. We have now to consider how this 
suitability can best be assessed in terms of qualifications and training. 



QUALIFICATIONS AND TRAINING 

19. The subjects of qualifications and training of staff are inextricably related, 
and we therefore consider them together. It is necessary to deal with personal 
and academic qualifications, and with training of new staff and of staff already 
in post. 

20. Bearing in mind the object of child care work — which is, we think, to 
provide for deprived children the physical, emotional and other help which will 
enable them to mature and to integrate with their society— and the kind of 
demands it makes upon child care workers, it seems to us that the contrihution 
made by the individual worker must depend to a large extent on his personal 
qualities and abilities. He needs to like children. He must have sympathy with, 
rather than pity for, their problems and those of their parents. He must under- 
stand their views of the world around them. If he is to help them come to terms 
with society, he must not only know a good deal about that society and its 
standards and values ; he must himself have come to terms with it and participate' 
in it. These qualities, whether innate or born of personal experience, must in 
our view be possessed in considerable degree by every child care worker. We do* 
not believe they can be bestowed by training, though they can be developed by 
training and experience. 
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21. A considerable body of knowledge about child care has been built up, 
and the contemporary worker can and should benefit from knowing how to get 
access to it, what its main methods and conclusions are, and how to apply it to 
his own work. Training can help the worker to organise his tasks and to husband 
his resources; to evaluate problems and possible solutions. It can help him to 
recognise his own capacity — to know both his strengths and his limitations — and 
to criticise his own thoughts and assumptions ; to all this, fellow-students on a 
training course can contribute a great deal. There are many other objects of 
training, but we think only one more need be mentioned here because of its 
importance. Child care is one arm of a large body of social work, and it is 
important that the child care worker knows how the other limbs of that body 
can help him in his work and how he can best co-operate with them in the 
interests of children. Training can help him to acquire and use this knowledge. 
It follows that all child care staff should have suitable training. 

22. Most of the present field staff of the child care service have not had the 
benefit of a training course other than the short refresher courses arranged by 
the Scottish Education Department, and although suitable courses are available 
in England we are not aware that they are attended by any officers serving in 
Scotland. Although, as we have already pointed out, the present staff do a 
great deal of good work, we have no doubt that they could do even better work 
after training designed for their particular needs. There seem to be two obstacles 
to such training. One is the lack of suitable courses in Scotland, and we think 
that special courses should be made available in Scotland to remove this 
obstacle. This may be difficult in practice because the numbers of staff who 
could be brought together for lengthy periods are limited. At least it would take 
some time to arrange. We therefore think it important that opportunities should 
be arranged for Scottish staff to join in courses in England such as those arranged 
by the National Institute for Social Work Training and Sheffield University. 

23. The other obstacle to be overcome is partly financial and partly mana- 
gerial. An experienced worker would normally suffer a considerable reduction of 
income if he depended on a student’s allowance to maintain him while training, 
and he might be very reluctant, or simply unable, to do so. The simplest way 
to overcome this obstacle is for experienced officers to be seconded on full 
salary while attending a training course. Many local authorities are, however, 
unwilling to arrange this, not only because in addition to paying that salary 
they would also have to pay the salary of a temporary substitute (if they could 
get one) but also because they would have no guarantee that the officer so 
seconded would return to their employment. The latter difficulty might some- 
times be resolved by agreement between the local authority and the officer 
concerned that he will return to the authority’s employment for a minimum 
period after training. Circumstances do not always make this practicable, 
however, and we think it would be desirable to have a more reliable arrange- 
ment. We suggest that it might be possible for the full salaries of staff seconded 
for training to be paid out of a central fund established for the purpose. This 
should promote the level of training throughout the child care service, and 
therefore be to the benefit of local authorities and the service generally. At the 
same time it would spread the financial burden involved, while leaving both the 
local authority and the seconded employee completely free as to employment 
after training. We understand that arrangements of this kind already exist for 
the training of health visitors and midwives, and that the expenses are met by 
deductions from the general grants payable to local authorities. This means in 
effect that the contribution of each local authority to the total cost is determined 
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by regulations and also, of course, that there is a substantial contribution from 
the Exchequer. If a similar arrangement could be made to facilitate the training 
of existing child care staff it would in our view be of considerable benefit to the 
child care service. We think this possibility should be explored and that the 
arrangement should, if practicable, be introduced as soon as possible. 

24. Training of new staff poses different problems, and is closely connected 
with recruiting. For residential staff there is already a clear avenue of recruit- 
ment after training at the Houseparents Course at Langside College, Glasgow. 
Without implying that this avenue is wide enough to meet all recruitment 
needs, we think that it is running in the right direction. For child care officers, 
who include, of course, the children’s officers of the future, the way is less clear. 
The only courses now recognised to be of appropriate standard and nature are 
university courses. The total number of places available at such courses in 
Scotland has never yet been fully taken up. We hope these places will be fully 
taken up in the future. Even so, we do not think their output will be able to meet 
the demand for qualified staff, and we firmly believe it is necessary to attract 
into child care work men and women of maturer years who may be unable, for 
one reason or another, to undertake training at a university. For these people 
it may be essential, and will certainly be desirable, to arrange special courses 
leading to a recognised child care qualification. 

25. The professional qualifications resulting from training will, of course, 
depend on the type of training courses which lead to them. It follows, however, 
from what we have said above that we think child care staff should in future be 
recruited and trained in a bigger variety of ways than now. We do not intend 
this to imply tliat salary scales or conditions of service should be dependent on 
the method of recruitment or the initial qualifications of each officer. The 
personality, training and experience of individual officers must clearly play a 
large part in the selection of staff for posts. We believe, however, that differences 
in the initial qualifications of individual officers usually cease after a few years 
to have an appreciable affect on their practical work. For this reason, we think 
that the salary scale for each post should be related to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the post, not to the personal background of the officer holding it at 
any particular time, and that any special recognition of specific qualifications 
should take the form of the award of increments in the scale. 

26. In concluding this section on qualifications and training, we wish to stress 
the importance of ensuring that the nature and content of training courses and 
the standards of the qualifications to which they lead are carefully designed to 
suit both the demands of the work and the needs and capacities of the students. 
None of these factors is fixed, and training courses should therefore be kept 
under continuous review, and modified from time to time to reflect changing 
conditions. We think that this task could best be done by a specially appointed 
body. 

27. Although this suggestion stems from our study of the staffing of local 
authority children’s departments, the training body should also be concerned 
with the training for similar and analogous work of staffs for voluntary organ- 
isations. Again, training requirements are closely bound up with other aspects 
of child care work, and should always be considered in relation to those other 
aspects. For these reasons we think that the training body should be carefully 
integrated, both in form and membership, with existing consultative bodies in 
this field. This could most easily be achieved if it were a Committee of the 
Scottish Advisory Council on Child Care. In that case, some of its members 
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would be drawn from the Advisory Council and its links with other aspects of 
child care work would be assured. The remaining members would be appointed 
by the Secretary of State, who in selecting them would no doubt have regard to 
their knowledge and experience of social work and of training. 

28. We suggest, therefore, the appointment as soon as possible of a Com- 
mittee of the Advisory Council with terms of reference on the following lines : 

(1) To exercise continuous supervision over all aspects of training within the 
Advisory Council’s terms of reference. 

(2) To advise in particular on the kinds of training courses required for all 
grades of existing staff and for 

(а) university recruits to child care officer posts, 

(б) mature recruits to child care officer posts, 

(c) recruits to residential posts. 

(3) To advise on educational requirements and selection of students for 
admission to courses. 

(4) To advise on qualifications to be awarded on successful completion of 
courses, and on their recognition for child care work. 

(5) To ensure adequate consultation and co-operation with training in other 
branches of social work. 

SALARIES 

29. It is necessary to include in this survey some consideration of the salaries 
paid to child care staff. We believe that financial reward is not the only, or even 
the main, attraction which brings suitable people into child care work and 
retains them. Nevertheless, the scale of these rewards is important. It must be 
recognised that the significance and status of any occupation are commonly 
measured by the salaries it offers. More important, social workers can no longer 
be expected generally to accept living standards markedly lower than those of 
their contemporaries in other occupations which often require less ability and 
make smaller demands on time and energy. We are, of course, well aware that 
salaries and conditions of service are the sole responsibility of the local author- 
ities, and that neither the Secretary of State nor we as his advisers have any 
locus in deciding what they should be. But the general comments we make from 
our point of view may be of some value to the local authorities and their staffs. 

30. Looking first at the methods by which salaries are determined, we under- 
stand that this is arranged for most grades by discussion within the National 
Joint Industrial Council for Local Authority Services (Scotland) on which both 
the local authorities and the staff are represented. As this negotiating machinery 
covers the staffs of all local authority services we must accept that it is approp- 
riate for the child care service. We understand that this machinery does not 
provide for independent arbitration if the two sides fail to reach agreement on 
salary scales, but that discussions on this matter have been proceeding for some 
time. As negotiating machinery can, in our view, be fully successful only if it is 
believed by both sides to be equitable in operation and fair in decision, we hope 
that these discussions will prove successful. 

31. Appendix D shows some details of salary scales in Scotland and in 
England. Although the highest paid children’s officer post in Scotland attracts a 
salary scale of £2,200 to £2,565 a year, there are only 7 posts carrying salary 
maxima of £1,500 or more a year. Most children’s officers are paid in the range 
£740 to £1,200 a year. The maximum salary payable to fully qualified child 
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care officers is £1,010 a year, but the majority of child care ofiScers are paid on 
scales rising only to about £875 a year. These figures are in our view generally 
too low both by comparison with those paid in England and in comparable 
occupations in Scotland, and measured against the living standards which 
people of the necessary calibre can nowadays reasonably expect to enjoy. In 
particular, they are inadequate for those with families to support. It would be 
inappropriate for us to suggest what, the scales should be, but we thinlc that in 
considering them careful attention should be paid to a few general points. 

32. These points, which should be taken fully into account in aU salary 
negotiations, are as follows : 

(a) Salaries in occupations recruiting and working in similar fields — such as 
the probation service, nursing, teaching — are determined by methods different 
from those by which child care salaries are fixed. Care should be taken to 
ensure that child care service salaries are not allowed to fall out of line with 
the results of these negotiations for other services. 

(b) Certain child care staffs, notably those working in children’s homes, have 
their salaries and conditions determined by separate arrangements. This can 
lead to anomalies causing inequity and difficulty both in recruitment and in 
management. We understand, for example, that in certain children’s homes 
the cook is at present paid more, sometimes much more, than the superin- 
tendent who carries full responsibility for the running of the home. Care 
should be taken in determining scales, allowances and effective dates to avoid 
such anomalies whenever possible. 

(c) A number of children’s officers have salaries lower than those of child 
care ofiicers in other areas. Bearing in mind the greater responsibiUties of the 
children’s officer, we can see no justification for this situation, which should 
be put right as soon as possible by increasing the salaries of the children’s 
officers concerned. 

(4) The differentials between the grades of child care officer, deputy children’s 
officer and children’s officer should be big enough to recognise the greater 
responsibilities of the higher posts, and to provide reasonable incentive both 
to promotion within each local authority, and to the transfers from one area 
to a higher post in another which are of considerable value in spreading good 
child care practice. 

(e) For the reasons set out at paragraph 25 above, the salary scale approp- 
riate to a post should be paid to any officer carrying out the full duties of the 
post. 

(/) We understand that deductions from the salaries of residential staff to 
cover board and lodgings are based on those appropriate for nursing staffs. 
This arrangement seems to assume that the facilities whose cost the deduc- 
tions are intended to meet ate broadly similar. In our experience this assump- 
tion is not justified, mainly because the duties and working conditions of 
nurses and child care workers are quite different. Residential child care 
workers are expected to live with children in the role of substitute parents. 
Accommodation is provided for them, not as an amenity for which they 
should expect to pay the economic cost, but to ensure that their personal 
influence on the children is continuous and as great as it can be. For example, 
they have meals with the children in order to promote the family atmosphere. 
Most of their domestic facilities are also used by the children for the same 
reason. Staff living accommodation usually falls short of the standards of 
space and amenity which nursing staff expect to enjoy. We believe that these 
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deductions represent a considerable obstacle to recruitment because potential 
child care workers think them unreasonable. We tliink it is unreasonable that 
the deductions should be the same as those for nursing staff, and we hope 
their basis will be modified. 

33. We hope these comments may be helpful to all those concerned in the 
negotiations which determine child care salaries, and that the existing inade- 
quacies and anomalies will be eradicated, pr at least reduced, quickly. 

MANAGEMENT AND METHODS 

34. We have mentioned earlier in this Report that overloading can reduce the 
satisfaction which a child care worker derives from his work, and suggested 
that this could cause loss of efficiency and difficulty in retaining staff. Similar 
effects can be caused if the field worker feels his skills are not being fully or 
properly used. At the same time, it is in the interests of local authorities to 
ensure so far as they are able that these skills, which are scarce and likely to 
remain so, are used to the best effect and in the most economical way. This 
requires good management in a wide sense, and ranges beyond the scope of 
our study. The differences between the tasks of one children’s department and 
another will no doubt show that different approaches are necessary. We think, 
however, that there are a number of considerations common to most depart- 
ments, and on these our comments may be of some interest. 

A ccommodation 

35. We believe that more attention should be given to the physical conditions 
in which clfild care staff work. Field workers spend much of their time away 
from headquarters, but they have to do a certain amount of work in an office. 
For this they should have adequate accommodation with reasonably bright 
decoration and enough privacy and quiet to facilitate concentration and inter- 
viewing. They also need the use of conference rooms for staff discussions and 
case conferences involving colleagues from other departments and organisations. 

36. Accommodation provided for residential workers is of even greater 
importance. There is often too little appreciation of the strains to which these 
staffs are continuously subjected by their responsibilities. We have drawn 
attention at paragraph 15 to their need for adequate leisure time, and we wish 
to point out here that reasonable facilities for leisure within the home are equally 
necessary. Too often these staff have only their bedrooms in which they can 
enjoy the quiet and privacy which are essential to them. They should have 
accommodation in which to pursue their own interests and entertain their friends 
in reasonable comfort. Such facihties are important to all residential staff. 

Clerical and administrative work 

37. Thfe operations of all departments involve some work of a clerical and 
general administrative nature, such as filing of papers, arranging programmes 
of visits, recording dates of visits, calculating maintenance allowances for 
children who are boarded out or in voluntary homes, maintaining case records, 
and so on. Some of this work is so closely related to the main duties of clfild 
care that it should be done by field workers. In general, however, field workers 
such as child care officers are not trained to do clerical work; they may not do 
it very well or quickly because of lack of aptitude or of interest in it; but in any 
event the time they spend in such work must be at the expense of the field work 
which only they can do. We think it very desirable, therefore, that as much of 
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this work as is practicable should be done by clerical workers. Although most 
local authorities have already gone some way in this direction by employing 
clerks in their children’s departments or by arranging for other departments to 
do certain routine work, we think a good deal more could be done. We suggest, 
therefore, that local authorities should examine the work of their children’s 
departments and arrange for clerical workers to do as much of the “ office ” 
work as practicable, in close consultation with the child care staff. 

Mechanical and other aids 

38. One of the more onerous tasks of child care staff is that of reporting on 
visits, interviews, case conferences and so on. Such reports are important, and 
though they should not be longer than necessary they must be full and compre- 
hensive if their future usefulness is to be ensured. Any way in which the time 
taken to prepare them can be rednced should be welcomed. Dictating machines, 
especially portable machines which can be used shortly after an interview or 
meeting has taken place, are of considerable value for this purpose, provided 
that the staff concerned are given adequate training in their use. Their capital 
cost is not high and their running costs are small compared with the cost of the 
time of skilled workers. We understand that some local authorities provide those 
machines, and hope that more will do so. 

39. There may be scope for increased use of other kinds of office aids. Easy 
access to photo-copying equipment can save time and effort in copying many 
kinds of documents. Staff who can use typewriters proficiently may find it helpful 
to have machines available. If there is need for more than one copy of short 
notes, a simple duplicate book can save time and trouble. The use within each 
department of standard forms for purposes, such as recording visits, involving 
the same kinds of fact or enquiry on frequent occasions may be useful. In 
general, any simple aid which can reduce the time and trouble which field 
workers need to devote to paper-work should be carefully considered and 
adopted whenever practicable. 

ORGANISATION OF THE CHILD CARE SERVICE 

40. This review could not be complete without taking account of the way in 
which the child care service is organised and the effects of that organisation on 
the staffing of the service. 

41. The Children Act, 1948, placed the duty of providing child care services 
in Scotland on the councils of counties and large burghs. There are 55 such 
councils in Scotland. Three of them have exercised their power under the Act to 
combine for the discharge of their child care functions, and a further two 
councils have appointed a combined staff. With these exceptions, each of the 
councils concerned provide separate services by means of separate children’s 
departments. There are thus 52 departments, and the majority of them are small. 
Three of these departments employ among them one third of the total number 
of field workers, and 33 departments each have only one or two field workers. 
The Curtis Committee in England had considered (in 1946) that an area with 
less than 500 children in care was generally too small to provide a separate 
child care service, and although we think the number of children in care is a 
very imperfect measure, this view deserves some consideration as only 12 Scottish 
areas have more than 200 children in care, and of these only 5 have more than 
500. In England and Wales, responsibility for child care rests on counties and 
county boroughs. There are 142 of these; only four of them have less than 
50,000 population, and a further 40 have between 50,000 and 100,000, so that 
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more than two thirds of these areas have populations of more than 100,000. 
By comparison, only 8 of Scotland’s child care areas have populations of more 
than 100,000 and 32 of the 52 departments serve populations of less than 
50,000. We inferred that Scottish organisation appeared to result in rather small 
departments, and we considered whether this was desirable. 

42. There is some advantage in the very small unit. Neither organisation of 
the work nor supervision cause any problems, and the personal influence of 
the one or two staff can become very strong, to the benefit of remedial work and 
often of preventive work too. The disadvantages of the small unit are, however, 
more numerous and have important effects on staffing. The local authorities 
concerned tend to have small financial resources and are often unwilling, or 
even unable, to offer salaries attractive to able staff. Staffs in the small units 
have to work in comparative isolation and are usually unable to benefit from 
consultation with colleagues or from skilled supervision. In Scotland as a 
whole, the fairly large numbers of posts within the same range of responsibilities 
and offering the minimum range of salary cannot provide a structural organ- 
isation within which individual officers can foresee satisfactory career prospects. 
Certain of the small local authorities feel able to employ only part of the time 
■of their staff on child care work, the remaining time being spent on other 
functions. Although we are alive to the advantages of close co-operation 
between child care and other social work, we do not think that they are best 
achieved by having untrained staff share their time between services, or by any 
other means which is dictated only by the small size of the organisation. 

43. Clearly, the disadvantages of the very small unit of organisation are 
serious, and far outweigh the advantages so far as staffing is concerned. We 
beheve this to be true for other aspects of the work also. For example, the very 
small department can usually sustain only one children’s home, if it can sustain 
■any at all, and must therefore find great difficulty in making satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the varying needs of children requiring care. It might also have more 
difficulty than a larger department in finding and supervising enough suitable 
foster-homes. We believe that if Scottish child care work were organised in 
larger local authority urdts it would be more effective generally and in particular 
it could both attract more and better qualified staff and use their services more 
■efficiently. 

44. We realise that the present basic organisation of the work is laid down in 
the 1948 Act to correspond with the current local authority structure. It is, of 
course, not for us to consider that structure in general. Nor is there any need 
for us to do so in the interests of child care, because the local authorities are 
given, in Section 40(5) of the 1948 Act, power to combine for this purpose. 
One group of three local authorities have exercised this power and the resulting 
children’s department operates successfully as a unit. If other small local 
authorities would also exercise this power we feel sure that both they and the 
child care service in Scotland as a whole would benefit considerably. This need 
not mean losing the advantages of the present local service. The more sparsely 
populated areas of Scotland should continue to be served by officers living and 
working in those areas, but they could well be area officers within a larger 
organisation rather than, as at present, isolated individuals. We urge local 
authorities to give careful thought to this matter, and in doing so to recognise 
that however strong and important may be the local interests best served by the 
maintenance of small independent departments, the interest which is most 
important of all is that of ensuring the best means of providing suitable care 
for the deprived children who need it. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 



45. For convenience, we summarise here the main conclusions to which we 
are led by the considerations set out in this Report. The numbers in brackets 
after each conclusion indicate the relevant paragraphs above. 

(1) Adequate numbers of men are essential to the proper staffing of the child 
care service, and a reasonable balance should be maintained between men 
and women. (8) 

(2) Suitable women who have considerable experience of ordinary life, 
especially those who have successfully raised their own families, should be 
trained and recruited. (9) 

(3) Staffs in some areas at least are over-loaded, with serious effects on their 
work. Adequate staff complements are essential to the efficiency and develop- 
ment of the service and to the practical training of additional staff. (11, 16) 

(4) Wide variations in the needs and pohcies of different areas make it impractic- 
able to determine a standard case-load or staffing formula for field workers . (14) 

(5) Difficulties of recruiting residential workers might be reduced by improv- 
ing conditions, especially for married couples. (15) 

(6) All child care staff should have suitable training. (21) 

(7) The possibility should be explored of meeting the salaries of existing staff 
while on training courses from a central fund to which all local authorities 
and the Exchequer might contribute. (23) 

(8) A standing Committee of the Council should be appointed as soon as 
possible to advise on all aspects of training. (28) 

(9) In determining salaries account should be taken of salary movements in 
similar occupations, e.g. probation service and of relativities and differentials 
within the child care service. The salary scale appropriate to a post should 
be paid to any officer carrying out its full duties. Any special recognition of 
specific qualifications should take the form of the award of increments in the 
scale. Deductions for board and lodgings should not be the same as those 
for nursing staff. (32) 

(10) More attention should be given to the accommodation provided for 
both field and residential staff. (35, 36) 

(11) Child care staff should be given adequate clerical assistance, (37) and 
other aids. (38, 39) 

(12) Local authorities should carefully consider combining to form bigger 
and more satisfactory units of child care. (44) 

46. In concluding this Report, we should like to place on record our apprec- 
iation of the able services of our Secretary, Mr. 1. 0. Johnston. 



We have the honour to be. Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 
Elliot of Harwood {Chairman) 



D. A. Aitken 

Dorothy P. Verden Anderson 

A. T. Auld 

R. Brough 

Marjorie A. Brown 

Andrew J. Buchan 

C. A. CuMMiNG Forsyth 

Lilias Graham 



Vera I. Hiddleston 
James McBoyle 
John A. Mack 
Donald Macleod 
David H. Millar 
Peter J. Murphy 
William R. Nicolson 
F. H. Stone 



J. O. Johnston {Secretary) 



June, 1963 
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Appendix A 



THE WORK OF A CHILD CARE OFFICER 
Note by Miss Vera Hiddleston 

1. At a social work conference recently one of the speakers described child 
care as very difficult casework in very precarious circumstances. This is contrary 
to the rather commonly held lay belief that work with children requires no 
professional knowledge or skill but can be undertaken by a motherly figure on 
the basis of kindness and common-sense. Perhaps the misconception has 
arisen from lack of understanding of what is involved in child care and it is 
expedient therefore to examine the basis and purpose and to state the aim of the 
Child Care Officer (C.C.O.) in his work with children and families. 

2. The C.C.O. is primarily a social caseworker in the child care field whether 
this be statutory or voluntary. It follows therefore that he adopts casework 
principles, uses casework skills and draws on his professional knowledge. 
Social casework has been defined as follows. 

3. Social work is a work carried on within the community, and is concerned 
with those, whether adults or children, who are not able to lead a normal life 
in the community. It aims at enabling the socially maladjusted to become 
socially accepted. It seeks to help the individual to a reasonable solution of 
problems; and it brings all the resources of the community to the aid of one 
unable to make provision for himself. 

4. Social work is concerned with the individual as a person, and recognises 
his rights and characteristic needs. It is based on the principle of co-operation 
and mutual understanding. It seeks to see the individual in his own setting and 
in relation to his background. The approach is through the establishing of a 
relationship on a professional level, and by this attempts to bring to a state of 
independence. To achieve this the social worker brings understanding of human 
psychology, normal and abnormal, and of the mechanics of human behaviour, 
knowledge of the social structure, of the structure of the family and of com- 
munity resources, in addition to specialised knowledge of the particular field. 
We will examine the outworking of this discipline in the child care field. 

Investigations of applications for admission to care 

5. Families come to children’s departments referred by all kinds of people 
and agencies and for a variety of different reasons. Briefly tlie task of the C.C.O. 
is the investigation of the situation, the diagnosis of the problem and the 
offering of resources and skills to help the clients effect the best solution of the 
problem in the circumstances. Clearly, in order to arrive at an assessment of 
the situation, all possible information must be gathered together and this involves 
visits and interviews with the different members of the family. There are 
occasions, of course, when the C.C.O. has to act on slight information. An 
abandoned baby found at midnight demands immediate action — the provision 
of food and shelter — ^but generally it is possible to listen, observe, and conclude 
before acting. The C.C.O. seeks the answer to certain questions. Is the presenting 
problem in this situation the real problem? What is behind the cry “ Take my 
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children into care.”? Is the mother in fact saying to the C.C.O. “ I want help 
with a situation which has overwhelmed me.”? Why, asks the C.C.O., is a 
mother recommended an annual convalescent holiday by her doctor and 
applying for care for her children? Why have arrears of rent amounted till the 
family is about to be evicted? 

6. The C.C.O. wants to know the strengths in the family as well as its weak- 
ness ; the strengths of the interfamily relationships as well as of its individual 
members. Of paramount importance is the mother/child relationship. Bowlby’s 
monograph “ Maternal Care and Mental Health ” which caused such a stir 
among all concerned with small children has particular relevance in the child 
care field. It concludes that the prolonged deprivation of the young child of 
maternal care may have grave and far-reaching effects on Ins character and so 
on the whole of his future life. It would seem then that the disruption of the 
family and in particular the separation of the mother and children must be 
avoided whenever possible, and this is so in most cases, but the picture is even 
more complicated as some mothers are unable to give the child the love he needs 
and he might in fact develop much better with a mother substitute. Two cases 
will illustrate this point — two homes both exceedingly dirty, wallpaper grimy 
and peeling from the walls, no floor-covering, the furniture sparse, torn and 
scratched. The children are dirty and clothing is insufficient. 

7. Mrs. X has 8 children, the youngest a baby of 6 months. The C.C.O. was 
asked to call by the Housing Factor in view of pending eviction. Mrs. X is 
suspicious at first but gradually relaxes under the C.C.O.’s warm and accepting 
approach. The children run in and out of the house, now for a “ piece,” now to 
seek comfort from mother following a bump or a quarrel. The C.C.O. learns 
that Mrs. X married at 18. She comes from a rough and ready but warm home 
and expresses regret that her parents live over 100 miles away. Mr. X was 19 
when married and was seriously ill for some months shortly afterwards. Since 
then he has not kept a job for more than a few weeks. As the C.C.O. talks with 
the parents and the children, as he observes the interaction, he gains infor- 
mation which leads him to decide that it is important to preserve the family 
unit. He notes the warmth of the relationship between mother and children, the 
basic strengths of the mother and sees her lower her defences and begin to work 
at the problem. Despite the immaturity of the father he thinks he can be helped. 
The C.C.O. therefore persuades the housing department to postpone eviction 
and arranges to make regular contact with the family. 

8. Mrs. Y has two children of 1 1 months and 2 years, both very dirty. Though 
it is early afternoon, one is in a cot and the other strapped in a pram in a bed- 
room of the house. The baby is dull and listless, underweight, skin broken out 
with lack of care, the two-year-old whines constantly but is ignored by the 
mother. Mrs. Y is utterly apathetic and makes no contact witli the C.C.O. In 
answer to questions she tells of a life spent in institutions. Mr. Y has had a 
series of prison sentences, is violent and unpredictable in behaviour. Mrs. Y is 
having another baby. The C.C.O. is seriously concerned about the children, 
whose mother is incapable of giving them the affection they so badly need, and 
sees a worsening of the situation with the arrival of a new baby. He feels it 
would be constructive to admit the children to care and place them with a warm- 
hearted foster mother. 

9. A decision to admit children to care is never taken lightly, but there are 
situations which brook no alternative solution where the parents cannot be 
helped, or not immediately, to cope. 
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Children in care 

10. The aim for a C.C.O. might be said to be “ to use all his skills to determine 
the best environment for the child and to enable him to grow and develop in 
that environment, bearing in mind his relationship with his natural family.” 

11. The foster home is undoubtedly the best environment for most short-stay 
and long-stay children in care and for under-fives. Where the child is disturbed 
or has frequent contact with natural parents the less demanding atmosphere of 
a children’s home may be most helpful. Some children need the warmth of a 
small family home. Others cannot accept a close relationship and appreciate a 
slightly larger home (about 20 children) where there is individual treatment but 
no demand for emotional response. 

12. The selection of suitable foster parents is of paramount importance and 
is a highly skilled task. The C.C.O. looks for stability, emotional maturity as 
well as warmth, understanding, tolerance and flexibility. Lest the standard seem 
too high it must be remembered that foster parents often have to cope with 
both difficult children and difficult parents and a punitive attitude toward the 
parents despite a love for the children may be disastrous. The C.C.O.’s role 
here is helping, supporting, interpretative. It is important that the foster parents 
should know the kind of behaviour to expect from a child placed with them. 
From knowledge of human behaviour and of the particular child, his background 
and experience, the C.C.O. can give the foster parents some insight so that they 
understand when after a period of seeking to please, “ the honeymoon period,” 
the child becomes secure enough to test out the foster parents by an outburst of 
difiicult behaviour, dreading all the time a rejection by them. 

13. The C.C.O. has a similar part to play with matron or houseparents in a 
children’s home. Recognising the difficulty of their task he endeavours to 
encourage and help as well as to inform and interpret. The C.C.O.’s relationship 
with the child is an important one. He is the link with the family and the child 
can work through many of his problems with him. The child desperately needs 
to be able to talk about his feelings toward his own home, his sense of rejection 
by parents, his anger toward his parents, his fear that he was responsible for the 
break-up of his home, his love for brothers and sisters, liis distress that his 
parents never visit him. Children in children’s homes and hostels need this 
help most particularly. With adolescents it is essential. This relationship is not 
built up without time and effort and the C.C.O. may have to learn all the latest 
“ pop ” records to help make contact with an adolescent girl. 



Discharge of children from care 

14. The principle of rehabilitation runs through the child care service. The 
C.C.O. reminds himself constantly that the children’s home and foster home is a 
substitute, and that however good the relationship the child has to go through 
life with the knowledge that his own parents failed or did not care. To get a 
child home at any cost is obviously an incorrect philosophy but the child care 
service has a duty to restore children to parents and rebuild the natural family 
wherever possible. So on the one hand the C.C.O. may be supporting and 
encouraging the foster parents and on the other hand working with the natural 
parents until the time has come for their children to return to them. And just 
as the foster parent needed preparation before the child was placed, the natural 
parents will be helped by understanding some of the difficulties that their 
children are facing and the C.C.O. will continue to help as long as he is needed. 
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Adoption supervision and placement 

1 5. Every adoption placement within the local authority area, unless the child' 
is being adopted by his own father or mother, must be notified to the children’s 
department, and adoption societies must also consult before placing with 
prospective adopters. In each case the C.C.O. has a supervisory role until the 
adoption petition is granted. The depth of work required varies immensely. 
Where a good adoption society has been involved this will be slight, but in 
many cases the prospective adopters have to be supported during the months of 
adjustment and helped to accept the need for the child to be brought up to 
know he is adopted. With direct or third party placements the problems may 
be extraordinarily complex. Frequently in these cases the adoptive parents do 
not have the qualities for successful adoption. Natural parents are sought out 
and the whole situation discussed with them. Alternative solutions may be 
suggested to them, but despite every effort the C.C.O. may find himself super- 
vising a child in a home which he knows is not a suitable substitute home for 
him. 

16. Many children’s departments themselves place children for adoption. 
This is one of the C.C.O. ’s most difficult tasks. The unmarried mother is in a 
state of emotional tunnoil perhaps guilty, unhappy, torn between her desire 
for her child and concern for the child’s future. She desperately needs help in 
weighing all the factors and in making a decision about her child. Furthermore,, 
the selection of suitable adopters is far from simple. There are stresses and 
anxieties as a result of childlessness which are not easily accessible. The C.C.O. 
must be able to assess the maturity of the prospective adopters, the flexibility,, 
to decide whether their own needs are so great that they will be unable to give 
emotionally to a child. Sometimes where there is disharmony in a home a 
couple will decide to adopt a child to preserve the marriage and this is not easily 
detected even after several interviews. 

Child life protection 

1 7. The supervision of children placed privately with foster parents for reward, 
involving as it does the authoritarian role, is often resented and constructive 
work is usually very difficult. 

Court work 

18. The C.C.O. may have to institute Court proceedings where it is clear that 
a child’s safety and health demand removal from his home. At the same time he 
will seek to establish or preserve a relationship with parents who may be very 
bitter and hostile. 

19. The C.C.O. may represent the local authority in court supplying reports 
or expressing the local authority’s attitude toward proposals to commit children 
to care. 

Need for clerical assistance 

20. In all these areas the C.C.O. works through the office interview and home 
visit. He keeps detailed records which are a tool in his work as well as necessary 
for his department. In the admission placement and discharge of children there 
is a good deal of clerical and administrative work, e.g. memoranda are sent to 
other departments, registers and lists are kept, payments are arranged for 
foster parents, equipment is sent to foster parents, assessments are made of 
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parents’ income. In the case of payments, equipment and assessments, it is 
necessary for the C.C.O. to be aware of what is happening and to be involved 
in decisions that are other than routine but it is important that he be relieved 
of all clerical and administrative duties and freed for the professional work for 
which he is trained. 

Conclusion. 

21. It is clear that the C.C.O. has an arduous and exacting task. In addition 
to the demands made on every social worker, he is constantly aware that his 
decisions will affect the whole future life of children in very radical ways. These 
decisions must too often be made on insufficient information and with insuffi- 
cient time to assess the situation. Furthermore the resources which ought to be 
at his disposal to meet the needs of the child in terms of foster homes and 
children’s homes are lacking, with consequent damage to the child. 

22. The C.C.O. is greatly helped if casework supervision is available to him 
in the Children’s Department. This enables him to look at his work objectively, 
to consider new lines of approach, to gain fresh understanding of clients, and to 
see how his own prejudices and feelings have affected relationships with clients. 
Supervision may be undertaken by a qualified Senior Child Care Officer or by 
the Children’s Officer. 
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Appendix B 



RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CHILDREN’S COMMITTEE 
AND THE CHILDREN’S OFFICER 

1. To plan and carry out the policy of the Children’s Committee and to 
organise and manage the Children’s Department. 

2. To investigate every application for any child under the age of 17 years 
to be received into the care of the local authority and, where appropriate, to 
receive him into care. 

3. To carry out the parental responsibility and duties entrusted to the local 
authority for all children committed to their care by juvenile courts, whether 
the children are delinquent or in need of care or protection. 

4. To maintain each child in care until the age of 18 years, if necessary, and 
where he is still in need of education or training, to provide this beyond the 
age of 18. 

5. To provide a substitute home, whether foster home or otherwise, for each 
child in care and to assess the suitability of every prospective foster home, 
bearing in mind the needs of children to be placed. 

6. To supervise all children placed in foster homes in accordance with the 
provisions of the Boarding-out of Cliildren (Scotland) Regulations, 1959. 

7. To provide, maintain and administer residential establishments suited to 
the varying needs of children in care. 

8. To restore children in the care of the local authority to their parents, 
relatives or friends where possible. 

9. To visit all children in voluntary homes in the area of the local authority. 

10. To assist voluntary organisations in the selection and supervision of 
foster homes for the boarding-out of children in their care. 

11. To supervise all children placed for adoption; to act as curator ad litem 
in connection with adoption proceedings; to arrange for the registration of 
Adoption Societies; and where appropriate, to carry out the functions of an 
Adoption Society. 

12. To supervise children who are placed privately with foster parents for 
reward under the Child Protection provisions. 

13. To represent the.local authority in juvenile courts; to make available to 
courts reports on children appearing before them; and to provide for the care 
of children committed to a place of safety or remand home. 

14. To investigate any case of suspected neglect of a child in his own home 
and if necessary to institute Court proceedings in such a case. 

15. To address, collect and enforce parental contributions in respect of 
children in care. 

16. To care for the children of divorced parents where directed by the courts. 
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Appendix C 



THE CASE LOAD OF A CHILD CARE OFFICER 
Note by Miss Vera Hiddlestoa 

1. Childrett’s officers and child care officers are deeply conscious of the vital 
nature of their work. Stable personality development and satisfactory early 
experiences are so inextricably interwoven that the whole future life of a child 
may be at stake. Probation officers, approved school and borstal staff encounter 
only too often the emotionally deprived girl or boy who has been in the care 
of the children’s department. Furthermore, many children in care, though they 
never become delinquent, grow into ill-adjusted, unhappy adults, unable to 
make good relationships. 

2. It can therefore hardly be over-emphasised that the case load of the child 
care officer (C.C.O.) must be such that he has time to interview, to visit, to 
report, as often as is necessary in order that all his skills and knowledge be 
used in the best interests of the child. Applications for care should be fully 
investigated and reception into care should be a plaimed operation. Careful 
preparation of reports is essential; all factors should be weighed and in con- 
sultation with a senior member of staff a constructive plan made for the child. 
There should be a periodic review of progress and the appropriate action should 
be taken. This may involve casework with parents, assumption of parental 
rights, placement in a foster home or adoptive home, the arranging of meetings 
between brothers and sisters, of holiday homes. 

3. Typical of a children’s department working under pressure is the sketchy 
investigation, sometimes without a home visit, the dismissal of the applicants 
or the hasty admission of the children to care, the placement in the only 
children’s homes with vacancies whether appropriate or not. These children may 
never or rarely be visited by the C.C.O. until they are of age to leave the 
children’s home. The C.C.O. with a high case load visits foster homes regularly 
only when the child/foster parent relationship is fraught with acute problems. 
Foster mothers who seek support seek in vain. Prospective foster mothers 
become resentful since visits of investigation are constantly postponed. 'Work 
with problem famihes becomes “ crisis case work,” dealing not with the basic 
problem but with the immediate difficulty. For the C.C.O. such a situation is 
highly frustrating and distressing. 

4. In estimating an appropriate case load fpr the C.C.O. there are various 
factors which must be considered. 



(1) Distances 

Time spent in travelling will normally be less in a city than in a rural area 
and obviously geographical factors must be taken into account, e.g., mountain- 
ous region with few roads. In this connection the provision of transport is, 
however, most relevant. A C.C.O. in a city, dependent on public transport 
may spend more time in travel than a C.C.O. in a county where a car is author- 
ised. 
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A further factor is the availability of foster homes and children’s homes in 
the local authority’s own area. The introduction of children and foster parents 
as well as visitation is much more time-consuming when children are placed at 
a distance. 

(2) Cultural differences 

Culture patterns vary immensely sometimes within a fairly short radius and 
affect the work considerably. It affects for example the number of applications 
for admission to care, the number of emergency calls, the willingness and 
availability of relatives and friends to care for children, unmarried mothers 
and their attitude toward adoption or bringing up their child. It may also affect 
the number of investigations undertaken for other authorities. 

(3) Local policies 

The policy of the courts in the area will determine the time spent by the 
children’s department in curator ad litem duties. In some areas the children’s 
officer is never appointed curator ad litem, but will occasionally visit and 
interview at the request of other authorities. 

The policy of housing departments in respect of evictions may involve the 
children’s department in large-scale preventive work or in admission of children 
to care. 

(4) Court work 

This could also be taken under the headings (2) and (3). The amount of work 
entailed varies enormously from area to area. In some districts the local 
authority solicitors present reports to the Court; in other areas the C.C.O.’s 
undertake this task. Some children’s departments appoint court officers. 

(5) Organisation of Departments 

It is the normal practice for a C.C.O. to have a varied case load involving all 
aspects of the work of a children’s department and in addition to be responsible 
for a proportion of investigations of applications for care based sometimes, 
but not inevitably, on a particular area. A few departments, however, specialise 
their functions so that C.C.O.’s deal exclusively with investigations for care, or 
foster placements or adoption, etc. In their case, the assessment of the case 
load of the C.C.O. must take into account the demands of the particular 
specialisation and the fact that there is no additional responsibility for investi- 
gations. 

(6) Clerical and administrative staff" 

It is axiomatic that if clerical and administrative staff are minimal, a good 
deal of the C.C.O.’s time will of necessity be spent in writing reports by hand 
and in administrative duties. The latter is then likely to be inefficient and 
haphazard as the C.C.O. is neither trained in administration nor is it his chief 
responsibility. 

(7) Accommodation and facilities 

Crowded or inconvenient accommodation, inadequate interviewing, telephone, 
dictating facilities obviously affect tire work of the C.C.O. Conversely, good 
accommodation and adequate facilities will increase speed and efficiency. 
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(8) Senior staff 

It is essential that the Children’s Officer or a Senior C.C.O. should be free for 
regular consultation with the C.C.O. If the senior officer has heavy duties, 
regular supervision is impossible and not only is the quality of the work affected 
but important decisions will be delayed and time will be spent by the C.C.O.’s 
in waiting for the supervisor to be available. 

(9) Length of experience of Child Care Officer 

Clearly every C.C.O. will not be able to handle the same number of cases and 
it is most desirable that a newly trained member of staff should be given a 
smaller case load than his more experienced colleagues. 
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Appendix D 



SALARIES OF CHILD CARE STAFF 



Approximate range of maxima of Children’s Officers 






Scotland 


England and Wales 






No. of Officers 


No. of Officers 


Under £1,000 




8 


0 


£1,000— £1,200 . 




17 


12 


£1,201— £1,500 . 




5 


47 


£1,501— £2,000 . 




6 


42 


Over £2,000 




1 


41 



Approximate range of maxima of Child Care Officers 

The majority of child care officers in Scotland are paid on the following 
scales ; 



Executive Div. I 


£665—730 — 


3 officers 


„ „ II 


£740—810 — 


26 officers 


.. in 


£810—875 — 


14 officers 


.. „ IV 


£885—960 — 


22 officers 


The comparable scales 


for England and Wales are : 


APT. Grade I 


£670—845 




II 


£845—995 




III 


£995—1,180 




IV 


£1,180—1,360 




APT. Grade V 


£1,360—1,535 





Senior staff are paid on grades III-V. No information is available as to the 
number of officers to whom each grade applies. 



Printed in Scotland for Her Majesty's Stationery Office 
by M“Corqoodale & Co. Ltd., Glasgow. Wt. 70856 K 15 
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Other publications 
on Child Care in Scotland 



REMAND HOMES (Cmnd. 1588) 

A report on the principles on which remand homes in Scotland 
should be provided and operated. 

Price Is. 6d. (Is. 9d. by post) 



PREVENTION OF NEGLECT OF CHILDREN 
(Cmnd. 1966) 

The result of an investigation Into the powers and duties of local 
authorities in Scotland, taking Into account the activities of voluntary 
organisations, to prevent or forestall the suffering of children 
through neglect in their own homes. 

Price Is. 6d. (Is. 9d. by post) 



THE CHILD CARE SERVICE AT WORK 

An enquiry into the nature of the demands on the time of child care 
staff, with background on the operation and staffing of the Child 
Care Service. 

Price 2s. 6d. (2s. lOd. by post) 



Obtainable from Government Bookshops at the addresses shown 
on page 4 of cover, or through any bookseller. 
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